CHAPTER ix
THE  SECOND WORLD WAR:  FIRST PHASE

IN the Second World War, France's position was vastly more perilous
than in the first. In 1914 she had had a great part of Europe on
her side; in 1939, Italy was hostile, Russia temporarily had her hands
tied by her non-aggression pact with Germany, Belgium sought to
remain neutral. On whom could France still count? Great Britain and
Poland. Great Britain showed that she meant business, and everything
encouraged the hope that the Dominions would assist her, but England
had long before warned the French Government that her contribution,
in case of war, would above all be in sea and air power; on land she had
promised only thirty-two divisions within three years, meaning ten or
so during the first, most critical, year. Poland contributed her bravery
and her patriotism, but her army, compared to the German army, had
insufficient equipment; obviously she could not play the part which in
1914 had been played by Russia. As for France, she had lost the best of
her youth between 1914 and 1918; hence she lacked man-power and,
because of Italy's connections with Germany, she was forced to leave
troops in North Africa and Syria, whereas in 1914 it had been possible
to bring die colonial army back to the home country. Finally, the position
of the United States was less favourable to the French than during the
First World War. Not only was there no question, in 1939, of that
country's entering the war, but its neutrality law was to make more
difficult the buying and shipping of war supplies.

And yet these supplies would have been indispensable to French suc-
cess. France and England lacked tanks, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns,
and planes; in large-scale British manoeuvres on the eve of war, search-
light companies and anti-aircraft batteries had of necessity been repre-
sented by dummies. After a few months of war, the German air force
would number about fifteen hundred fighter planes and three thousand
five hundred bombers; the French air force, five hundred and eighty
fighter planes, many of them antiquated, and ninety-six bombers; the
British air force in France, one hundred and thirty fighters and five hun-
dred bombers.1 Some people placed their faith in the Maginot Line, a
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